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The  Weekly  Papers. — Every  student  has  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  sending  to  the  lecturer  each  week,  while  the  course  is  in  progress, 
a  paper  containing  answers  to  two  or  more  questions  from  the  lists 
given  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus.  The  paper  should  have  at  the  head 
of  the  first  sheet  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the  name  of  the  centre. 
The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class  will  be  held.  All 
are  urged  to  attend  it  and  to  take  an  active  part.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  ordinarily  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  same 
evening.  Where  possible  a  conference  will  be  held  at  a  different  hour 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  write  weekly  papers.  Where  this 
is  not  feasible,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  regular  class  hour  will  be 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  papers,  and  under  such  conditions  the 
subjects  discussed  will  be  those  treated  in  the  lecture  of  the  previous 
week.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their  papers  any  questions,  or 
to  suggest  any  topics  relevant  to  the  subject,  which  may  seem  to  them 
to  require  more  detailed  explanation.  All  persons  attending  the  lec- 
ture are  invited  to  attend  the  class,  whether  they  have  sent  in  weekly 
papers  or  not. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance 
upon  the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  their  work  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  course.  Each  person  who  passes  the  examination  successfully 
will  receive  from  the  Society  a  certificate  in  testimony  thereof. 

Reading. — Students  who  are  writing  weekly  papers  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  spend  the  larger  part  of  the  spare  time  available  each  week 
in  reading  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  thus  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  conference,  or  class,  and  for  the  writing  of 
the  papers.  Those  who  are  not  writing  the  papers  will  probably  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  read  consecutively  one  or  more  of  the  texts 
recommended,  without  particular  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  lectures.  Students  with  considerable 
time  at  their  disposal  may  be  able  to  combine  both  methods  of  study. 
Students'  Associations. — The  formation  of  Students'  Associa- 
tions for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well 
as  during  its  continuance,  is  strongly  urged.  In  every  case  where  this 
is  done,  the  lecturer  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  make 
special  suggestions  in  advance  about  books  and  subjects.  The  sug- 
gestions in  this  syllabus  are  of  too  general  a  nature  for  the  guidance 
of  these  associations.  They  are  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual readers  whose  time  and  previous  knowledge  vary  widely,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  no  specific  direction  can  be  given. 
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Browning.  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning's  Poetry." 
Hiram  Corson. 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning."     Arthur  Synions. 

"  Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning."    James  Fotheringham. 

"  Browning's  Message  to  his  Time."     Edward  Berdoe. 

"The  Browning  Encyclopaedia."     Edward  Berdoe. 

"  A  Guide-book  to  the  Works  of  Robert  Browning."     G.  W.  Cooke. 

"Essays  on  Robert  Browning's  Poetry."    J.  J.  Nettleship. 

"Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and  Religious  Teacher."  Henry 
Jones. 

"A  Hand-book  to  the  Works  of  Robert  Browning."  Mrs.  Suther- 
land Orr. 

Tennyson. 

"Tennyson;  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life."  Stopford 
Brooke. 

"Lessons  From  My  Masters."     Peter  Bayne. 

"The  Poetry  of  Tennyson."     Henry  Van  Dyke. 

"Tennyson's  In  Memoriam."    J.  F.  Genung. 

"  Prologomena  to  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam."     Thomas  Davidson. 

"Essays  on  Lord  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King."  Harold  Little- 
dale. 

"Essays."     George  Brinley. 

"Essays  Toward  a  Critical  Method."    J.  M.  Robertson. 

"History  of  English  Literature."     H.  A.  Taine. 

"  Poets  and  Problems."     G.  W.  Cooke. 

Browning  and  Tennyson. 
"Victorian  Poets."     E.  C.  Stedman. 
"Essays,  Theological  and  Literary."     R.  H.  Hutton. 
"Essays  on  Poetry  and  Poets."     Roden  Noel. 
"Studies  in  Literature."     Edward  Dowden. 
"Makers  of  Modern  English."     W.  J.  Dawson. 
"A  Comparative    Estimate   of  Modern  English  Poets."      Joseph 
Devey. 

"  Urbana  Scripta. ' '     Arthur  Galton. 

Summary. 

Lecture     I. — The  Period. 

"         II. — Browning  ;  His  Life  and  Art. 

"       III. — Browning's  Philosophy. 

"        IV. — Browning's  Religion. 

"  V. — Tennyson  ;  His  Life  and  Art. 

"        VI. — Tennyson's  Ethical  and  Religious  Ideals. 
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LECTURE  I. 
THE  VICTORIAN  PERIOD. 

I.  Difficulty  of  rightly  estimating  a  contemporary  period. 

Impossibility  of  seeing  the  true  proportions. 
II.  The  Historical  Method.     The  time  spirit  and  the  per- 
sonal element. 

III.  Boundaries  of  the  Period.     1832  marks  an  epoch.     The 
old  and  new  generations. 

IV.  Characteristics  of  the  Period. 

i.  Political  and  Social  History. 

2.  Industrial  Development  and  Reform. 

3.  Science  and  Philosophy. 

4.  The  Common  Tendency  toward  Research   and 

Analysis. 
V.  Comparison  with  Preceding  Literary  Eras. 

1.  Elizabethan.  —  Characteristics.  —  Drama     and 

Lyric. — Nineteenth  century  novel,  idyl,  lyric, 
subjectivity,  analysis,  self-consciousness. 

2.  Restoration  and  Queen  Anne. — Its  contribution 

to  the  development  of  literature. — Distinction 
between  the  terms  "criticism"  and  "form," 
as  used  in  the  two  periods. 

3.  Transition    and   Revolution. — Four  literary  re- 

vivals. — Deeper  spirituality.  — Transcendental- 
ism.— The  later  practical  and  ethical  temper. 

VI.  Complexity  of  the  Victorian  Period. 

1.  Main  feature,    search    for    truth. — "Literature 

with  a  Purpose." — The  modern  paganism  an 
argument  for  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  time. 

2.  The  new  romanticism  must  differ  from  the  old. 

3.  Literature  and  Theology. 

VII.  Disappointment  and  Despair  in   Modern  Literature. 
Arnold  and  Clough. 

VIII.  The  Higher  Optimism.     Tennyson  and  Browning. 
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Questions. 

i.  What  are  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  period  ? 

2.  Compare  the  lyric  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the 
Elizabethan  lyric. 

3.  Compare  the  drama  with  the  novel,  and  show  how  the 
latter  is  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  century. 


LECTURE  II. 

BROWNING;  HIS  LIFE  AND  ART. 

I.  Life. 

Born  at  Camberwell,  May  7,  1812. — Parents. — 
Childhood  and  education. — Early  poetic  influences. — 
"  Pauline,"  1833. — Foreign  travel. — Browning's  cosmo- 
politan spirit. — Paracelsus,  1835. — London  friends. — 
Macready  and  ' '  Strafford. "  — Other  plays. — ' '  Sordello, ' ' 
1840,  the  return  to  an  early  ideal. — "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates."—Elizabeth  Barrett.— "The  Blot  in  the 
Scutcheon,"  1843. — Marriage,  September  12,  1846. — 
"Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese." — Florence. — Death  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  1861. — Later  life  and  work  of  the  poet. 
— Death,  December  12,  1889. — Influence  upon  his  poetry 
of  his  healthy,  happy  life. — His  courage  and  optimism. 
II.  Art. 

1.  Unfortunate  tendency  of  critics  to  so  emphasize 

the  "teaching"  of  Browning  as  to  lose  all 
sight  of  his  art.  The  element  of  endurance  in 
his  work  is  the  art,  not  the  didacticism. 

2.  His   keen   sympathy  with   all   forms   of  art. — 

"  Art's  historian." — The  great  interpreter  of 
art ;  "  Abt  Vogler." — Contempt  for  the  virtu- 
oso ;  "My  Last  Duchess;"  "The  Bishop 
orders  his  Tomb." — Interest  in  the  underlying 
motive  and  ideal  in  art. — Cognate  truth,  that 


the  ideal  is  to  be  attained  only  through  tech- 
nical means. — This  balance  between  the  spir- 
itual and  earthly  is  characteristic  of  all  of 
Browning's  serious  thought. — The  true  sanity. 

3.  Browning's  own  art. 

Faults. — Insistence  on  purpose. — Impatience 
of  revision. — Inversions. — Ellipses. — Other 
sources  of  obscurity. 

Merits. — The  monologue,  its  difficulties. — Its 
opportunities. — Dramatic  power. — The  artis- 
tic conception. 

4.  External  nature. — Vividness  and  vigor  of  de- 

scription.— Harmony  between  the  theme  and 
the  scene. 

Questions. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Browning's  life. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  limitations  of  his  art  ? 

3.  Show  how  the  monologue  is  peculiarly  suited  to  his 
genius. 


LECTURE  III. 
BROWNING'S    PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  The  poem  "House." 

1.  The  broad  view  of  art. 

2.  Dramatic  versus  doctrinal  poetry. 

3.  Multiplicity  of  characters. 

II.  Distinction  between  Browning  and  Shakespeare. 

1.  Shakespeare  creates  objective  characters,  and  the 

ethical  significance  is  purely  incidental. 

2.  Browning  analyzes  the  motives  which  result  in 

action. — The  poetry  of  ' '  situation. ' ' — ' '  Situa- 
tions ' '  not  for  their  picturesque  qualities  but 
for  their  moral  interest. — The  excursions  are 
various,  but  there  is  always  a  return  to  the 
moral  starting  point. — This  implies. 


3.  A  coherent    Philosophy— Certain    fundamental 

ideas  are  discoverable  in  all  Browning's  poetry. 
— To  deny  that  they  are  convictions  is  to 
make  the  poet  a  dilettante,  or  at  best  a  cold- 
blooded investigator. 

4.  The  modern  poet  is  of  necessity  a  philosopher. 

III.  Interpreted  Meaning. 

1 .  The  value  of  these  teachings  lies  chiefly  in  their 

poetic  vitalization. 

2.  To  rightly  interpret  a  poet  we  must  read  him 

entire. 

IV.  Optimism. 

1.  The  optimism  which  disregards  facts,  Emerson. 

2.  The  optimism  which  reckons  with  facts,  Brown- 

ing. 

3.  Optimism  versus  Ethics. — The  contradiction  and 

the  reconciliation. 
V.  Love,  the  Basis  of  Optimism. 

1.  The  antinomy  of  love  and  knowledge. 
VI.  The  Love  Poems 

1.  Browning's    treatment    of   the    theme. — Not    a 

sentiment,  nor  yet  a  passion,  but  a  faculty. 

2.  Supreme      importance     of     love.  —  "Summutn 

Bonum." — "  Love  Among  the  Ruins." 

3.  Love  for  its  own  sake. — "The  Last   Ride  To- 

gether."— "Love  in  a  Life." — "Life  in  a 
Love." 

4.  Misdirected   Passion. — "  Porphyria' s  Lover."  — 

"Time's  Revenges." 

5.  Suggested     Immorality — The    extreme    case — 

"The  Statue  and  the  Bust." 

6.  The     Deadly    Sin.— "  Dis    Aliter  Visume."— 

"Youth  and  Art." 

7.  The    divine   discontent. — "Two    in    the    Cam- 

pagna." — The  great  argument  for  immortal- 
ity. 

8.  The  fruition.— "  Evelyn  Hope."— "  Prospice." 
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VII.  Application  of  Foregoing   Principles  to  all   Human 
Activity. 

i.  Cardinal  points  of  Browning's  doctrine. — Aspira- 
tion, struggle,  failure,  development. 

VIII.  The  Two  Great  Principles. 

i.  Struggle. — Sublimity  of  struggle  for  its  own 
sake. — "The  Grammarian's  Funeral." — Pur- 
pose of  struggle. — Evolutionary  view  of  life. 
"  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra." — Survival  of  the  fittest. — 
Contrast  with  Tennyson. 
2.  Failure. — Contempt  for  attainment. — Implication 
of  attainment. — Significance  of  failure. — ' '  An- 
drea del  Sarto." — Nature  of  the  ideal. — Failure 
is  only  apparent. 
IX.  The  endless  development  of  consciousness. — Contrast 

with  the  Pessimistic  Philosophy. 
X.  Browning's   Philosophy  is  partly  experimental  and 
partly  intuitional. 

Questions, 
i .  Compare  the  dramatic  genius  of  Browning  with  that  of 
Shakespeare,  showing  the  material  in  which  each  works. 

2.  What  is  the  ' '  doctrine  "  of  "  The  Last  Ride  Together ; ' ' 
of  ' '  Youth  and  Art ; "  of  "  Two  in  the  Campagna  ? ' ' 

3.  What  in   Browning's  scheme  is  the  significance  of 
Failure  ? 


LECTURE  IV. 
BROWNING'S   RELIGION. 

I.  The  Nature  of  Evil. 

1.  Denial  of  the  reality  of  evil. — Compare  Carlyle 

and  Tennyson. 

2.  The  recognition  of  evil  is  the  implication  of  the 

ideal. 

3.  Denial  of  eternal  punishment. — "Apparent  Fail- 

ure."—"The  Inn  Album." 


4.  Hint  that  evil  is  self-destructive. — "A  Toccata 
of  Galuppi's."— "The  Ring  and  the  Book." 
II.  The  Purpose  of  Evil. 

i.  The  evolutionary  view  of  life. 

2.  Temptation.— "The  Ring  and  the  Book." 

III.  Religious  Conditions  of  the  Century. 

i.  The  Oxford  movement  and  its  leaders. 

2.  The  Broad-church  movement. 

3.  Browning's  relation  to  the  questions  and  con- 

troversies of  his  age. — His  militant  faith. 

IV.  Cardinal  Principles  of  Browning's  Religious  Concep- 
tions. 

1.  Love. 

2.  Immortality. 

3.  God  and  the  evidence  of  divine  love. — "Saul." 

— "Abt  Vogler." 

4.  Dogma. — Necessity  of  incarnation. — "Saul." — 

' '  An  Epistle  of  Karshish. — ' '  Christmas  Eve. ' ' 
— Evangelical  religion. — "  Christmas  Eve." 
V.  Browning's  Personal  Views. 

Consideration  of  Mrs.  Orr's  and  Robert  Buchanan's 
criticisms. 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  evil,  according  to  Browning's 
treatment  ? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  evil  ? 

3.  What  warrant  does  Browning  find  for  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  divine  love  ? 


LECTURE  V. 
TENNYSON;  HIS  LIFE  AND  ART. 

I.  Lack  of  biographical  material  due  to  the  poet's  retired 

life. 
II.  Born    in    Lincolnshire,    August    6,    1809. —  Family. — 
Early   education. — First  poetry. —  Cambridge,    1828. — 
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College  friends. — "  Timbuctoo,"  1829. — "  Poems,  Chiefly 
Lyrical,"  1830. — Treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  review- 
ers.— Tone  of  the  early  volume.  — 1833  volume. — 
Poetic  development. — London  and  new  acquaintances. — 
Carlyle.—  Death  of  Arthur  Hallam,  1833.— Effect  on 
Tennyson.— Character  of  later  poetry. — Pension,  1845. 
— 1850,  marriage,  Laureateship,  "  In  Memoriam." — Isle 
of  Wight. —  Pestiferous  tourists. —  Blackdown. —  Later 
poems. — Peerage  1883. — Death,  October  6,  1892. 
III.  Art. 

1.  The  "Ordering  Faculty." 

2.  Meaning  of  the  Term. 

3.  Political  Conceptions. 

4.  Character  Delineation. 

5.  Nature  Poetry. 

6.  Idyls  and  Lyrics. 

Questions. 

1 .  What  are  the  limitations  of  Tennyson's  ' '  early  poetry  ?' ' 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  ordering  faculty  ?" 

3.  Compare  Tennyson's  method  of  depicting  character 
with  Browning's. 


LECTURE  VI. 

TENNYSON;  ETHICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
IDEALS. 

I.  Contrast  with  Browning. 

1.  The  poet  of  passion  and  the  poet  of  restraint. 

2.  Perils  of  each. 
II.  The  higher  reason. 

1.  "  The  Idyls  of  the  King." 

2.  Tennyson's  ideal  man  compared  with  Browning's. 
III.  Religion. 

1.  The  poet's  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  his  time. 

2.  Speculation  and  doubt. — Bereavement. 
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3.  "The  Two  Voices."— Reply  to  the  Philosophy 

of  Despair. — Misery  and  aimlessness  of  life. — 
Futility  of  effort. — Denial  of  immortality. — 
Intuitional  reply. — The  heart  and  the  head. — 
Comparison  with  Browning. 

4.  "In    Memoriam. ' '  —  Evolution.  —  Browning    is 

impressed  with  the  forces  of  evolution,  Tenny- 
son with  the  process. — Application  of  the 
principle  of  love. — Theology  and  Philosophy. 
— Love  in  Browning  is  philosophic,  in  Tenny- 
son religious. — Immortality  of  love. — Vitalized 
Christianity. 

Questions. 

1.  What  is  Tennyson's  ideal  of  manhood  ?  Compare  this 
with  Browning's. 

2.  What  is  tbe  meaning  of  "  The  Two  Voices  ?  " 

3.  "In  Memoriam  : ' '  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  poem  ? 
How  does  it  differ  from  the  ordinary  elegy?  Trace  the 
process  of  thought  and  emotion  in  it.  What  solution  does 
it  offer  for  the  problem  of  life  ? 
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